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210 Notes and Discussions 

ON SOME PASSAGES IN PKOPEKTIUS 
i. 16. 19 fiF.: 

cur numquam reserata vaeos admittis amores, 
nescia furtivas reddere mota preces? 

It is usually said that reddere means "deliver," i. e., to the poet's 
mistress. Kothstein, however, thinks that it means "die Bitte zuriick- 
geben in Gestalt der Erfiillung." Mr. Butler jusllj- objects that for this 
meaning of reddere no parallel is forthcoming, and that the Ovidian 
conceptaque semina coniunx reddat (Fast. iv. 771 f.) is wholly irrele- 
vant. It is possible, nevertheless, that Eothstein's conception of the 
general sense of the line is the correct one. But, if so, the peculiarity of 
the expression consists in the use of the word preces. Translating it not 
"prayers," but "things prayed for," "boons," we come to the same thing 
in the end, and this meaning of preces seems to be vouched for by 
Tibullus i. 5. 17 f., who says of the rival who has supplanted him in 
Delia's affections, 

truitur nunc alter amore, 
et precibus felix utltur ille meis. 

"Another now has her love, and he, happy man, enjoys the things I 
prayed for," " the boons I craved." This use of preces seems to be very 
rare (Plant. Rudens 258: qui sunt qui a patrona preces mea expetes- 
suntf is possibly an instance of it, though it is more likely a cognate 
ace). But a similar concrete sense is abundantly exemplified for other 
words of like nature. So Horace Sat. ii. 6. 1: hoc erat in votis, modus 
agri non Ha magnus: Ovid M. viii. 80: voti .... potentem; ibid. 
xi. 527 : spe potitur ; etc. The use of reddere is no way peculiar. It is 
like that in Caes. B. G. vi. 13. 7: neque his petentibus ius redditur. 
With this modification, Rothstein's interpretation appears to me simpler 
and better than the old one, for the following reasons: (1) It does not 
necessitate the supplying of an indirect object io reddere. (2) It is clear 
from vs. 19 that what the lover desires of the door is that it should open, 
not carry a message. Both in vs. 18, 

quid mihi iam duiis clausa taces foribus? 
and in vs. 26, 

respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus, 

the door is reproached with its silence, and the creaking of its hinges, 
announcing that its leaves are about to open, is evidently the reply 
for which the youth listens in vain. (3) When the lover has finally given 
up all hope that the door may relent he exclaims, vss. 27 f . 

o utinam traiecta cava mea vocula rima 
percusBas dominae vertat in auriculas! 
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and not until then, apparently, has this alternative — so much less attrac- 
tive than actual admittance — occurred to him. 
ii. 3. 21 f. 

et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 
carmina quae quivis non putat aequa suis. 

The pentameter, which I have given according to the text of O, 
Professor Ramsay thinks we may possibly interpret '"poems which 
any author, however famous, cannot deem equal to his own,' i. e., only 
equal: he must deem them superior." But this heroic attempt must be dis- 
missed as far-fetched. Rothstein also (followed by Mr. Butler) thought 
the line could be interpreted as it stands above. He punctuates 
carmina, quae quivis, non putat aequa suis. 

and paraphrases thus: carmina quae quivis suis aequa putat, ilia non 
suis aequa putat. But, had this been the poet's meaning, he must have 
seen, as well as Rothstein, that ilia or an equivalent was absolutely essen- 
tial to point the antithesis. Professor Phillimore likewise prints the 
traditional reading, but his translation (Propertius, translated by J. S. 
Phillimore, Oxford, 1906) — -"she does not allow your common, anybody's 
verses to be a match with hers" — involves the improbable ellipse of 
scribit or some equivalent verb. Professor Postgate, too, retains the 
reading of the MSS, with the slight change oiputet ioi putat, and places 
the line within inverted commas. But, while it is doubtless possible that 
the idea of saying implied in committit should be sufficient to introduce 
such a quotation, there is a real difficulty in the way of accepting this 
solution of the problem. One who heard the passage read aloud would 
not suspect the line in question of being a quotation, but, assuming at 
once that suis was a direct reflexive, would understand the verse to mean 
"poems which nobody would think equal to his own." With modern 
punctuation and its inverted commas the true meaning can be made 
clear to the eye, but Propertius had no means of accomplishing this 
for his readers, any more than for his hearers, and we may, therefore, 
safely conclude that he did not intend the line to be taken as Professor 
Postgate takes it. 

The conjectures proposed have been as little convincing as the 
attempts to interpret. Perhaps the best of them is Palmer's 
carmina quae quaevis non putat aequa suis, 

but the quae quaevis is distinctly cacophonous. My own notion is that 
Propertius wrote 

carmina quoiusvis non putat aequa suis, 

"she does not think anybody's poems equal to her own." The difficulty 
of accounting for the corruption is not insuperable. I fancy that quo 
was first miscopied que (the change of o to e, or vice versa, is extremely 
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common), which was later read que ; and that the next copyist, finding 
the meaningless jumble iusvis, emended it to quivis, which, as we have 
seen, yields what some modern scholars regard as sense. 

For the older spelling quoiusvis there is the following evidence in the 
MSS of Propertius, as reported in the apparatus of Bahrens: i. 20. 45 
quoius DV; ii. 6. 26 quoius D quovis V (corruptions of quoivis), and 
quoilibet DV; ii. 23. 1 quoi v; ii. 24. 3 quoi DV. For quoiusvis in a 
negative statement, cf. Lucr. ii. 371 ff: 

postremo quodvis frumentum non tamen omne 
quique suo genere inter ee simile esse videbis, 
quin intercurrat quaedam distantia formis. 

ii. 6. 31 ff. 

a gemat, in terris ista qui protulit arte 
iurgia sub tacita condita laetitia! 

Rothstein says: "Durch diese Kunst sind die Zwistigkeiten entstan- 
den, die unter dem scheinbar ruhigen Liebesgenuss .... eine Zeitlang 
verborgen bleiben, bis sie plotzlich hervorbrechen." laetitia then is the 
happy love of the beholder. Mr. Butler's notion of the meaning is 
slightly different. "The contemplation," he says, "of such pictures, 
though it may give silent pleasure, contains hidden away in germ the 
severance of lovers through infidelity." It would seem better to take 
laetitia of the joy of the pictured lovers. It is a strong expression, 
and in "silent ecstasy" we have almost the effect of oxymoron. It is 
as though Propertius meant us to feel that the pictured lovers lacked 
nothing but speech to make them live before us. The Ode on a Grecian 
Urn — that "foster-child of Silence and slow Time" — owes much of its 
subtle charm to this same motif, iurgia must, of course, refer to the 
quarrels in which the beholder is involved by the passions which the 
painting awakens. 

ii. 17. 7 f: 

vel tu Sisyphios licet admirere labores, 
difHcile ut toto monte volutet onus; 

Mr. Butler (following Rothstein') takes toto monte "up the whole 
mountain," thus making volutet transitive. But in the only other Pro- 
pertian instance of volutare (ii. 29. 36), 

apparent non ulla tore vestigia presso, 
signa volutantis^ nee iacuisse duos, 

it is intransitive, and that it should be taken so here also, making toto 
monte mean "doivn the whole mountain," is indicated by the context. In 

1 " Properz betont nlcht sowohl die Enttauschung Im letzten Augenbllck, wie die 
wShrend der ganzen Arbeit fortgesetzte Kraftanstrengung." 

2 volutantis FL : voluntatis NP : voluptatis DV. There can Jiardly be any question 
that the first reading is correct. 
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difficile onus we have a sufficient hint of the difficulty in getting the 
stone up, while toto monte volutet accentuates the real essence of the 
punishment, the obstinacy with which the stone persists in tumbling 
down again. This is the aspect of the punishment which Vergil singles 
out in his non exsuperabile saxuin (Geor. iii. 39). So, in the distich just 

preceding, 

vel tu Tantalea moveare ad flumina sorte, 
ut liquor arenti fallat ab ore sitim; 

the quasi-human malice of the water, which ever, as Tantalus stoops to 
drink, shrinks back and balks his thirst, constitutes an essential feature 
of his torment, as Horace recognized when he wrote, Sat. i. 1. 68 f., 
Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
flumina. 
ii. 19. 23 f. 

haec igitur mihi sit lepores audacia mollis 
excipere et stricto figere avem calamo. 

There has always been a difference of opinion amongst scholars as to 
the meaning of the pentameter. Does it refer to liming or to the use of 
bow and arrows ? Allusions to lime-rods are numerous in both Greek 
and Latin, and the articles by K. Zacher {Herm. 1884, pp. 432 ff.) and 
O. Crusius (ibid. 1886, pp. 487 ff.) may be referred to for a discussion of the 
art as practiced among the ancients, and a collection of the references to it. 
It is clear that the lime-rod was so contrived that it might be insensibly 
extended; and thus brought near the game, without alarming it (see, e. g., 
Martial ix. 54. 3, crescente arundine). Salmasius believed our calamo to 
be a rod of this sort, and changed stricto to structo, to make it allude to 
the several sections of which the instrument was composed. Crusius, 
being unable to accept the emendation, was inclined to give up the inter- 
pretation of Salmasius, and render calamo "arrow." This seems to me 
quite unnecessary, stricto "grasped" goes quite as well with a word 
meaning "lime-rod" as with one that signifies "arrow." Nor do I feel 
that a second argument, also adduced by Kothstein, is a whit more 
conclusive. His reason for adopting the "arrow" interpretation is the 
presence in the line of the word figere. But though figere is unques- 
tionably used at times in the sense of transfigere (for which Rothstein 
might have cited Prop. ii. 9. 38 f., 

tela, precor, pueri, promite acuta magis, 
flgite certantes, atque hanc mihi solvite vitam! 

cf . also Verg. Aen. v. 513 ff., quoted below), its proper meaning is to "fix" 
or "fasten," cf. Verg. Aen. x. 700 f. 

armaque Lauso 
donat habere umeris et vertice figere cristas, 

and Prop. ii. 14. 25, 

magna ego dona tua tigam, Cytherea, columna. 
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" To fix (or catch) a bird upon a lime-rod " would fairly translate flgere 
avem calamo. Thus, though the words of the pentameter will bear the 
arrow interpretation, it is by no means necessarily involved in them, and 
there is evidence for the contrary view from which it is hard to escape. 
In the first place, we read in Prop. iii. 13. 43 flf.: 

et leporem, quicumque venis, venaberis, hospes, 

et si forte meo tramite quaeris avem ; 

et me Pana tibi comitem de rupe vocato, 

sive petes calamo praemia, sive cane. 

Here the word calamo might seem to labor under the same ambiguity 
as in the other passage, but the meaning " lime-rod " is proved beyond 
question by the word i^euTijs in an epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum 
(A. P. ix. 337), of which the lines just cited form a free translation: 

eidypei '\ay667ipa, xal el Tereeivk SiiiKav 

l^evrijs iJKCis Tovd^ iiTb diffabv 6poSf 
K&iii rbv i\r)upbv diri KpriiivoTo fibaaov 

Tlapa* trvvwypciita Kai KVffl koX KoKdfwts. 

That one of these Propertian passages was suggested by the other seems 
certain, if only from the identity of the game specified in both, and calamo 
would appear to have come straight from the KoXa/ioK of Leonidas. 
Again, in Prop. iv. 2. 33 f., we have: 

cassibus impositis venor: sed harundine sumpta 
Faunus ' plumose sum deus aucupio, 

Bothstein notes: "Die Vogeljagd mit Leimruten wird hier dem Faunus 
zugeschrieben (Faunus plumoso aucupio gehort zusammen), uach dem 
Vorbilde des griechischen Pan." It is strange that Kothstein should 
refuse to connect this passage, and that in iii. 13, with the verse under 
discussion. 

Moreover, the evidence, such as it is, afforded by the glossaries 
points to liming as the regular way of taking birds. Thus we have in the 
Glossae Latino- Grraecae ; aticupatur i^tva, aucuputor tIevTj;?, aucu- 
pium dtjpa- lievrrp (Corp. Gloss. Lot. ii. p. 25), and again in the Glossa- 
rium Leidense : aucupatur ixeui, auceps ixeutes, aucupatores ixeutae 
{ibid. iii. p. 399).^ Nowhere do I find a gloss indicating the use of bow 
and arrows. 

Finally, I can myself call to mind only two allusions in Latin litera- 
ture to shooting birds with arrows; if there are others, it is certainly 
incumbent upon the upholders of the "arrow" interpretation to produce 

1 Faunus is the reading of DV. If we accept Eossberg's /aufor, a plausible infer- 
ence from the /awmor of PL, and the favor of N, we may perhaps assume that Proper- 
tius had in mind not Faunus, but Pan himself. 

2 The Glossae Graeco-Latinae likewise indicate that the words for liming and fowl- 
ing were interchangeable terms. Cf. Corp, Gloss, Lot. ii, p. 332. There are also occa- 
sional glosses showing that nets were sometimes employed. These I have disregarded 
as immaterial to the present question. 
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them. The thing is ascribed to Philoctetes in a fragment of Acciua, 
preserved in Cic. De fin. v. 32: propagabat tamen vitam aucupio '^con- 
figebat tardus celeres, stans volantts" ut apud Accium est. The other 
place is in Vergil Aen. v. 513 flf.: 

turn rapidus, iamdudum arcu contenta parato 
tela tenens, fratrem Eurytion in vota vocavit, 
iam vacuo laetam caelo speculatus, et alis 
plaudentem nigra figit sub nube columbam. 

One vs'ould hardly be justified in inferring that the skill possessed by 
these Eobin Hoods of the olden time was so common among the sports- 
men of the Augustan age as to suggest to Propertius the adoption of 
bow and arrows for his hunting kit, in place of the regulation lime-rod. 
ii. 23. 21 ff.: 

et quas Euphrates et quas mihi misit Orontes 

me iuerint: nolim furta pudica tori; 

libertas quoniam nulli iam restat amanti, 

nullus liber erit, siquis amare volet. 

The insufferable tautology of the last distich led W. Fischer' to pro- 
nounce the pentameter an interpolation, and one need only look at Eoth- 
stein's painful attempt at interpretation to be convinced that the line 
cannot be genuine as it stands. Of the corrections suggested, that of 

Bahrens, 

stultus liberam erit siquis amare volet, 

best satisfies the requirements of the context, but a less violent change 
is the transposition of nullus and siquis. nullus would then be used in 
the sense of an emphatic non,^ as in Plant. Rud. 143: qui vocavit nullus 
venit ; Catull. 8. 14: at tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla ; and in Propertius 
himself, i. 9. 23 f . 

nullus Amor cuiquam faciles ita praebuit alas 
ut non alterna pressent ille manu, 
and i. 17. 7, 

nullane placatae veniet fortuna procellae? 

and, five lines below, 

ossaque nulla tuo nostra tenere sinu? 

The sense of the distich, as thus corrected, is excellent, if it be granted 
that the words amanti and amare refer to liaisons with demi-mondaines, 
such as Cynthia, and are not regarded by Propertius as applicable to 
chance intercourse with women of a yet lower social stratum, like the 
daughters of Euphrates and Orontes, mentioned in vs. 21. amare, ama- 

I2)e locis quibusdam Prop. (Bonn, 1863). 

1 A modern parallel to this colloquial idiom is not unknown in Ireland, if we may 
trust the veracious testimony of Mickey Free. In Charles O' Malley, chap, cvii, that 
hero exclaims, in answer to a question of Mr. Meekins, " Devil a one o' me knows !"' — 
as it were, "mJ equidem ego nullus scio!^^ 
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tor, etc., are, in fact, constantly employed by the elegists in precisely 
this restricted, almost technical, sense. Ovid's Ars, for instance, deals 
as little with women below, as with those above, the demimonde. We 
shall have, then, in the last two distichs, a return, quite in the manner of 
Propertius, upon the thought expressed in the first two: 
cui fuit indocti fugienda haec semita vulgi, 

ipsa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua est. 
ingenuus quisquatn alterius dat munera servo, 
ut promissa suae verba ferat dominae? 
iii. 9. 43 f.: 

inter Callimachi sat erit placuisse libellos 
et cecinisse modis, dure poeta, tuis. 

The epithet durus is quite unsuited to' Philetas or Callimachus, and 
we doubtless owe it to some careless copyist in whose head was running 
the dure poeta of ii. 34. 44. Beroaldus' Coe, making the line an ad- 
dress to Philetas, is the reading which the editors have most favored. 
If we could be sure that Propertius had Philetas (and not Callimachus) 
in mind, it would be an acceptable conjecture. But the Latin poet knew 
no canon compelling him to mention both his Greek masters whenever 
he mentioned one of them. In fact, he has twice alluded to Callimachus 
alone (ii. 1. 40; iv. 1. 64). Closer to the MSS than Coe is the pure 
of Scaliger, which, if read, should certainly be taken not, as he intended, 
of Philetas — for there would be nothing to show that the poet so meant 
it — but of Callimachus, as Valckenaer and Lachmann saw. But the 
adjective purus, which Propertius has, commonly enough, in other senses, 
seems not to have been used by him in reference to style. In its stead 
I venture to propose docte, which, though not so near dure, is yet near 
enough to have been easily mistaken for it by a scribe who was thinking 
of the phrase in ii. 34. doctus is a favorite epithet with Propertius, being 
used, for example, of Athens (i. 6. 13), of Vergil's lyre (ii. 34. 79), and the 
wand of Bacchus, who is surrounded by the Muses (ii. 30. 38). Moreover, 
we get it twice in the same metrical position which it would have here, 
viz., iii. 21. 26, hortis, docte Epicure, tuis, and iii. 21. 28, tuos, docte Me- 
nandre, sales. I do not know that the abrupt transition from the third to 
the second person has been urged against taking both lines of Calli- 
machus, but it may be worth pointing out that this is so thoroughly 
Propertian a trick as to be by no means an objection to this understand- 
ing of the passage. See, for examples, Lachmann on iii. 18. 42, or 
Hertzberg Quaestiones, p. 116. 
iv. 1. 17 ff.: 

nuUi cura fuit externos quaerere divos, 
cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro; 

annuaque accenso celebrante Parilia faeno, 
qualia nunc curto lustra novantur equo. 
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Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis, 
ducebant macrae vilia sacra boves. 

The above text is that of Professor Postgate's edition. The cele- 
brante of vs. 19 is Professor Housman's conjecture, based upon celebrate, 
the reading of D. The other MSS give celebrare, and those editors who 
follow them put a full stop after equo (vs. 20). Lachmann's at (for qtie) 
seems necessary, if we would read celebrare, for it will not do to class the 
Parilia with the new observances which nobody thought of seeking out 
in those primitive days which the poet is picturing for us. Propertius 
must obviously mean to imply that the Parilia was one of the good old 
festivals which sufficed for the Romans of the days of yore. This mean- 
ing is given the passage by the substitution of at for que, and the change 
is paleographically easy. We need only assume that the original at 
became corrupted to ac owing to the proximity of accenso, and that this 
ac was subsequently omitted by haplography. The final step would be 
the conjectural insertion of que to fill the gap. Very few conjectural 
emendations admit of so satisfactory an explanation of the process of 
corruption as does this one. 

But slight as is the change involved, it is greater than that required 
upon the hypothesis of Professor Housman. If celebrante had been 
written in the archetype with a nasal stroke over the a, this might easily 
be omitted in the process of transcription, and we should then have D's 
celebrate. To account for the celebrare of the other MSS we need only 
assume that the letter t was misread or intentionally altered to r. This 
is a common blunder, if blunder it was. Professor Postgate, in adopting 
this reading, altered the punctuation after equo to a comma, and que was 
thus made to connect fuit with gaudebat and ducebant, giving very 
satisfactory sense. 

Mr. Butler, however, after discussing the relative merits of the two 
readings gives in his vote for the vulgate celebrare with Lachmann's at, 
seeing that "but" rather than "and" is required by the context, even 
though we were to accept celebrante. It seems to me that his point is 
well taken. It would undeniably be more forcible to sa^: "In those 
days men cared not for strange gods, but Vesta delighted in her simple 
ceremonial." Yet this objection of Mr. Butler vanishes, if we make one 
little change in the punctuation of the text, as printed above, and place a 
comma where Professor Postgate has put a semicolon. In this way que 
is made to connect tretneret with gaudebat and ducebant, all three verbs 
being introduced by cum. Thus punctuated Professor Housman's read- 
ing gives irreproachable sense, and since it involves practically no 
departure from the MSS tradition, it must, I think, be regarded as being, 
in all likelihood, the reading of the archetype. It is true that my punc- 
tuation involves the coupling of indicative and subjunctive in the same 
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cwm-clause, but Propertius is notorious for mingling indicatives and sub- 
junctives, without the slightest diflference in meaning, and in iv. 4. 9 ff . 
occurs an exact parallel to the construction I propose to give the passage 
under discussion. We there read: 

quid turn Kama, fuit, tubicen vicina Curetis 

cum quateret lento murmure saxa lovis, 
atque ubi nunc terris dicuntur iura subaotis, 
stabant Romano pila Sabina Foro? 
iv. 3. 11 f.: 

haecne inarita fides et parce avia noctes 
cum rudis urgent! bracchia victa dedi ? 

The above is N's reading of a well-nigh desperate passage. FL have 
et pacatae mihi noctes ; DV give hae sunt pactae mihi noctes. Haupt, 
seeking to recover the reading responsible for N's, wrote et pactae in savia 
noctes. Mr. Housman has pointed out that neither this reading nor that 
of DV is possible, seeing that they are incompatible with the pentameter — 
"as if the bride who according to her own account ' dedit bracchia urgenti ' 
can represent herself as there and then bargaining for noctes" (Journ. 
of Philol. XXI, p. 148). But his own et primae praemia noctis disregards 
the unmistakable witness of the MSS to an archetypal pactae. Dr. Post- 
gate approves oi praemia,\)\i.\ constitutes the passage thus: haecne marita 
fides f pacta, haec mihi praemia noctis, etc. The reading of the Naples 
MS is, however, too patently honest to be so far tinkered with, and pactae, 
as I have said, was clearly in the archetype. If Mr. Housman's praemia 
may be accepted (and it is at least a plausible conjecture) I would read: 
haecne marita fides, et pactae praemia noctis, 
cum rudis urgenti bracchia victa dedi? 

"Is this wedded faith, and my reward for the night I pledged when a 
raw recruit in love, I surrendered to your attacks?" The pentameter will 
depend upon pactae, and will signify, metaphor apart, " when, new to 
love, I agreed to your proposal of marriage." Mr. Housman, who para- 
phrases his reading, " Is your desertion the reward I merit for my sur- 
render to your embraces " (my italics), makes the pentameter depend 
upon noctis and takes urgenti differently. For the interpretation I have 
given the line there is rather a striking parallel in the third book of the 
Fasti. Anna Perenna has been besought by Mars to win over Minerva 
to his love. Verses 685 ff. run: 

dixerat [i. e., Mars], ilia deum promisso ludit inani, 

et stultam dubia spem trahit usque mora, 
saepius instanti " mandata peregimus," inquit 

" evictas precibus vix dedit ilia manus." 
credit amans, thalamosque parat, etc. 

B. O. Foster 
Stanfokd Uhiversity 



